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language is at times uncritical, and would imply that thought gave 
no clue to reality at all. But perhaps Mr. Turner errs by excess in 
the opposite direction when he argues that because the experience- 
continuum has relations in it, therefore it is a thoroughly rational 
and intelligible whole. 

James affirmed that everything may be in a sense One, but denied 
that everything is significantly One in the sense taken by absolute 
idealism. "The world is One — yes, but how one," he asks. In his 
view all attempts to reduce everything to a single, self-consistent 
principle have had either of two consequences ; the principle has left 
something unexplained, or else has been so vague and colorless as to 
be insignificant. There is either something outside the Absolute, or 
it is like an attic in which everything is simply there to be found. 
But why say an attic, why not "a perfect whole"? "Why indeed? 
The eulogies upon the Absolute are the work of passion, and, as 
Hume said, "though we may enjoy the passions, they do not give us 
knowledge." James did not share this tender feeling for the Abso- 
lute, and he too judged things by the way they felt, interpreting the 
universe, as Professor Miller finely puts it, by its tertiary qualities. 

Mr. Turner is grateful to James for having brought philosophy 
out of the study. He shows a fine appreciation of James's preju- 
dices, which is remarkable in view of the fact that his own are ap- 
parently so different. His plea for the harmonious self-sufficiency 
of Mr. Bradley's metaphysics is persuasive because he offers it for 
what it is, and by the side of its very opposite. He "acquiesces in 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Bradley that James, with all his excel- 
lencies, was not primarily a metaphysician." The comment is true, 
if one believes in a "block-universe," such as makes Bradleian meta- 
physics appropriate. But William James did not believe in that 
kind of a universe, and therefore he was not that kind of a meta- 
physician. 

Horace L. Peiess. 
Columbia University. 

JEsthetics: A Critical Theory of Art. Henry G. Hartman. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio : R. G. Adams and Co. 1919. Pp. 250. 
"iEsthetics as it exists to-day is a big name for ideas so anemic 
that I marvel at their longevity." So reflects Professor Hartman in 
this book which purports to offer a new and adequate method for 
esthetic theorizing. Nearly half of the volume amounts to an at- 
tack upon other men 's methods and results ; and it is this half that is 
unquestionably the abler. It is no new tactics for the writer upon 
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the philosophy of the beautiful to gain impetus and derive a kind of 
inverted glory from his exposure of the follies of his predecessors. 
Nor is it illegitimate tactics. Nowhere, probably, in the field of 
human thought is there to be found so much confusion, misunder- 
standing, and futility as in the field of esthetic speculation. No- 
where, consequently, is negative criticism so pertinent. The success- 
ful critic pays a penalty, however, almost in proportion to his suc- 
cess. The expectation he raises, upon the ashes of the principles and 
definitions which he has demolished, of something thoroughly orig- 
inal and illuminating in the way of new explanations, is nearly always 
doomed to defeat. Those dedicated to the work of research in this 
subject which surpasses all others in intricacy and difficulty should 
perhaps find sufficient consolation for their own failure to erect the 
One True Theory, by reflecting upon their privilege in sharing in so 
splendid an enterprise as the search for the nature of Beauty — a 
thing beyond all others inaccessible and baffling. Even their partic- 
ipation in the labor of demolishing former structures may be re- 
garded as a not wholly negative contribution to that enterprise — par- 
ticularly when, as in the case of Professor Hartman, the various 
rival theories are not abandoned altogether, but are shown each to 
possess a degree of truth, even if not a monopoly of it. The fifth 
chapter, entitled "Formulas and Methods in Art Theory" is in this 
connection the most noteworthy. In it Professor Hartman displays 
patience and acumen. But able criticism of prevailing methods and 
points of view is not limited to this portion of the work ; and further 
appreciation of such criticisms must be left to readers of the entire 
volume. 

In the first four chapters, "Beauty and Art," "Art and Theory," 
"What is Art?" and "The Substance of Art" are successively dis- 
cussed. The last three chapters deal respectively with "Painting," 
"Poetry," and "Music," the only arts specifically treated. With 
these last chapters we shall not however be concerned in this review. 
Much of their content is comprised of conventional discussions of 
conventional topics. Old definitions are rejected and supposedly new 
ones offered which are of little import for a new vision of art — as for 
example, the definition of poetry as " a matter of verbal meaning, ar- 
ranged and affected rhythmically and conventionally" (p. 180). 
None of Professor Hartman 's general point of view is revealed in 
these chapters which was not already revealed in earlier ones ; and it 
is with that general point of view — with the dominant contention of 
the book — that the reviewer wishes to quarrel. To the reviewer, one 
half of that contention appears to be false, and one half a truism of 
common acceptation. 
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In his preface, Professor Hartman states his contention. "I in- 
sist," he says, "upon a description of the concrete element of the 
different arts in order to nullify the usual conception of art as some- 
thing unitary or generic." And further (p. 15) "Beauty in paint- 
ing is not one and the same thing with beauty in music or poetry. 
Beauty in painting is as distinctive as the phenomenon of painting 
itself, and the beauty of music is as different from it as music is from 
painting. Regard beauty as removed from its concrete material and 
we may ask: What is that beauty in painting divorced from color 
which you say is one and the same thing with beauty in music di- 
vorced from tone? Affirm a beauty in music and painting that is 
independent of the materials respectively presented in music and 
painting, and you would have an idea of beauty totally bleached and 
depleted of content." 

The part of Professor Hartman 's doctrine with which we may 
heartily agree is to the effect that the several arts in their concrete 
individualities offer an unparalleled field for esthetic theorizing. The 
only trouble with such an article of faith is that it is so completely 
uncontroversial. It is impossible to overlook the fact that the great 
bulk of the philosophy of art takes the form of a philosophy of one 
or another of the arts regarded singly, in all its concreteness. It is 
equally impossible to overlook the fact that those theorists who have 
taken interest in the more general problems involving many fields — 
problems of origin, and affiliations, and fundamental and generalized 
technique — have in nowise implied that they considered such prob- 
lems exhaustive of the subject or in any sense a substitute for more 
detailed and particular study of the various particular fields. What 
such theorists bear witness to is their conviction of the importance 
of those broader problems with which they are engaged. With this 
conviction our author does not agree. In fact the negative and ques- 
tionable part of his doctrine, of which his book is an elaboration, con- 
sists of the dogma that all questions as to the nature of the arts in 
their generic character, or of beauty as something shared by many 
diverse forms of creation, are mistaken, vain and unprofitable. 

To carry this contention to its logical extreme would be to insist 
that any treatment of the supposed beauty common to many master- 
pieces of painting or of poetry or of music would be illegitimate on 
the ground that each work of art is individual and owes its merits to 
its own particular blend of unreproducible qualities. This absurd 
extension of the principle is not only permitted by the nominalistic 
point of view ; it is necessitated by it. But there is for the esthetician 
no obligation to accept nominalism. Indeed, the arguments against it 
are as pertinent here as in the various fields of exact science. Unless 
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there be some qualities in common to justify the shared name, how 
can we speak of the arts at all ? Unless in the midst of many diversi- 
ties there be some constant element, how may we intelligently use the 
word beauty to designate a quality or effect common to many dif- 
ferent contexts? And if there be justification for our common and 
apparently intelligible practise, surely we are given sufficient war- 
rant for inquiring into the nature of what thus finds exemplification 
in many places and under many different circumstances. 

It is to be deprecated whenever, in the interest of greater atten- 
tion to the concrete aspects of the world, a yet further move is made 
to destroy concern for its less variable, less contingent, but no less 
real aspects. In the field of esthetics we want, certainly, concern for 
the specific. But we want, no less, and as in the end contributory to 
the attainment of what is specific, unflagging interest in the broader 
questions of wide bearing and philosophic import. 

Helen Huss Parkhubst. 

Barnard College. 

Non-Aristotelian Logic. Henry Bradford Smith. Philadelphia: 

The College Book Shop. 1919. Pp. v + 40. 

When the reader's first feeling of shocked surprise has worn off, 
he will find that Professor Smith 's speculations are not of so danger- 
ously revolutionary a character as their external appearance would 
suggest. Non-Aristotelian logic is not an analysis of the workings of 
an insane mind, nor is it itself insane. It is a view, with a more or 
less novel perspective, of the various types of deductive inference 
which the sane among us distinguish as valid and invalid. In de- 
ductive logic, as in any mathematical science, the primary postulates 
constitute a species of definition of the terms that are assumed as 
indefinable. A radical change in the postulates implies, therefore, a 
change in the possible denotation of the indefinables ; but when the 
necessary reinterpretation is made the new postulates may be, as a 
set, equivalent to the old. The serious question with regard to enter- 
prises of this sort is not whether they are valid, but whether and how 
far they are instructive ; and this has to be shown in each instance 
from its own fruits. It would seem that Professor Smith's work has 
not been carried far enough to permit one to make a very definite 
estimate of the possibilities of his method. Meanwhile, as a piece of 
pure speculation, it is at any rate interesting; and some of the re- 
sults are very pretty. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Bryn Ma we College. 



